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STUDIO SPEAKER/AMPLIFIER SYSTEM. Profes- 
sional monitoring with solid state amplifier and 
loudspeakers combined in attractive thin-line 


PROFESSIONAL MICROPHONES. Models avail- 
able with specifications and quality approved 
by Gates to meet the particular types of service 


CARTRITAPE II. Professional cartridge tape sys- 
tems. Modular components, all-transistorized © 
electronics. New features for added convenience 


and reliability. Stereophonic and monophonic — 
models for rack or desk mounting. 


required in studio and remote broadcasting. 
Model G-300 cardioid shown. 


walnut cabinet. 


oe 


SINGLE-RING FM ANTENNA. Omni-directional antenna 
g with power gain of 0.8 dB. is designed especially for 
j educational broadcasting, as is the FM-22 two-ring antenna 
with a power gain of 1.6 dB. 


STUDIOETTE FOUR-CHANNEL CONSOLETTE. A single-channel mono- 
phonic consolette with 13 inputs into four mixing channels. Attractive, 
compact. The popular choice of educational broadcasters. 


TRANSCRIPTION EQUIPMENT. Complete 
12” and 16” transcription systems with fa- 
mous Gates turntables that achieve new 
lows in rumble, wow and flutter — without 
sacrificing quick cue. Have unique inner- 
hub drive, smooth-as-silk speed change. 
Walnut formica cabinets. 


HARRIS 


FM TRANSMITTERS. Gates has consistent- ‘i ses 
INTERTYPE 


ly offered the most complete line of low- 


powered, wide-band FM transmitters...  eF + \ | Ee &s cauconarion | 


especially designed for educational broad- SRT sin 
casting. Featuring direct crystal-controlled GATES RADIO COMPANY 


cascade modulation. 10-watt BFE-10C, 50- QUINCY, ILLINOIS 62301, U.S.A. 
watt BFE-50C and 50-watt BFR-50C. A subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corporation 
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From the Publisher 


As this issue of College Radio goes to press, critical arrange- 
ments are being made for future issues. We feel that we will be 
publishing an even better magazine next year, and would like 
you to know about some of the upcoming changes. 

We must also regretfully relate that as this issue goes to 
press, I.B.S. has received the resignation of Henry Fromhartz 
from his positions with the publication, as a result of other more 

' vital interests. 

The one big problem that persistently plagued us this year 
was publication schedule. We want to thank our readers, con- 
tributors, advertisers, and supporters for their tolerance and un- 
derstanding of our printing regularity problems. This problem 
is now receiving most serious attention. 

A concise statement of our plans for next year is misleading 
in that it says a lot in one mouthful. We are aiming high... . 
our goal is a much more professional appearance! To do this, 
we are currently setting up a new office to be devoted entirely 
to College Radio’s publication, a necessary step to enable the 
magazine to continue to grow at its current pace. College Radio 
has taken giant strides in its three years of existance to attain 
its current level, and although our plans for next fall are by far 
the most ambitious, we are moving ahead confidently. Above all, 
we urge each of you to remember that College Radio is your 
voice in your industry, and that your contributions are always 
wanted. 

We are very proud of the growth of College Radio since its 
birth three years ago, and we owe a great deal of thanks to all 
involved in its development, Mssrs. Kass and Anagnoson through 
Mr. Fromhartz. 

/s/ Bob Jakielski 
Tom McCloud 
for the Board of Directors 
of the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System 


NATIONAL 
NEWS 


IBS Membership Grows 


The following stations have been 
added to the conditional membership 
roles of I.B.S.: Radio Station WVMS, 
Montclair State College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., 08534 (Faculty Advisors 
—Mr. T. Tetens and Mr. T. Sheft); 
Radio Station WAUP, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio (Faculty Advisor 
—Ruth B. Lewis); Radio Station 
KCPS, Clover Park School, 5214 
Steilacoom Blvd., Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, 98499 (Faculty Advisor—Mr. 
Clifford Campbell); Radio Station 
WCVR, Siena College, Loudonville, 
N. Y. (Faculty Advisor—Rev. Celes- 
tine O’Callaghan); Radio Station 
KSLA, California State College, Los 
Angeles (Faculty Advisor—Robert 
Sherwood); Radio Station KSFC, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, (Faculty 
Advisor—Dr. Perry W. Patterson). 


IBS Jewelry Line Expanded 


“Additional I.B.S. Jewelry items 


are on the way.” Says System Trea- 
surer Dick Crompton. 


Within the next few months the 
I.B.S. Treasurer hopes to announce 
sweeping additions to the line of 
I.B.S. capped microphone lapel emb- 
lems which have been offered to 
members for many years. Negotia- 
tions are now in progress with the 
manufacturer to add such items as 
tie tacks, Zippo lighters and ceramic 
ash trays, all bearing the registered 
capped microphone emblem indivi- 
dually engraved with your station’s 
call. For those who prefer, an addi- 
tional line of lapel emblems and tie 
tacks about %% the size of the current 
ones will also be offered. 

Avenues which might permit the 
more rapid filling of orders from the 
manufacturer are also being explored. 
Currently, 6 to 8 weeks is the usual 
delivery schedule. 


In the interim, the traditional lapel 


emblems (shown above) continue to 
be available in either brushed gold 
or sterling silver and with your choice 
of screw button or safety catch back- 
ing at $3.75 each, all taxes and ship- 
ping costs included. These pins emb- 
lems are individually hand engraved 
with your station’s call letters, result- 
ing in a superb quality finished 
product. 


Orders (with remittance, please) 
may be directed to I.B.S. Treasurer 
Richard H. Crompton at 248 Swedes- 
ford Road, Malvern, Pennsylvania 
19355. 


Certificates 


All member stations should have 
their certificates. If your station does 
not, or is in need of a new one, write 
to the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


CRPS 


Nineteen percent of the over 2000 
radio sations (almost one half of the 
commercial stations in America) re- 
plied to this year’s College Radio 
Placement Service Survey Question- 
naire. Of those stations responding 
over eighty-five percent replied that 
they hired college students for the 
summer or part-time during the aca- 
demic year. On the average two to 
three students were hired, with the 
greater number being hired in the 
summer. A complete station by sta- 
tion breakdown was mailed to all 
I.B.S. members. 


New IBS Voting Members 


The following stations have been 
granted Full Membership in I.B:S.: 
WCRO, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina; KUWR, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; 
WGLS, Glassboro State College, 
Glassboro, New Jersey; KUNM, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; WVBC-FM, Bethany 
College, Bethany, West Virginia; 
KFCA, Phoenix College, Phoenix, 


Arizona; WHUS, University of Con- | 
necticut, Storrs Connecticut; WDCY, | 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 


vania, KWAD, University of Iowa, — 


Iowa City, Iowa; WHOV, Hampton 


. 
: 


Institute, Hampton, Virginia; KCCS, | 
Missouri University, Columbia, Mis- 


souri; WCXU, Xavier 
Cincinnati, Ohio; KMUW, Wichita 
State University, 


University, | 


Wichita, Kansas; | 


WWAS, St. Francis College, Bidde- 
ford, Maine and WONY, State Uni- | 
versity of New York, Oneonta, New . 


York. 


KWAD Features 
Telephone Professors 


Iowa State’s KWAD reports an in- 


teresting listener service called “Pro- 
fessors on the Air.” Aired during the. 
week of final exams, the programs 
put professors and instructors from | 
large-enrollment core courses on the. 


air to answer phoned-in questions 
from stuednts studying for their final 
exams. 


The series has been very success- 
ful for KWAD and has interested | 
other Big Ten schools. The Iowa 


State men feel the program has given 


not only an educational benefit to’ 
their listeners, but that the series. 
has greatly aided their public rela- 


tions efforts. 


For more information on program-_ 
ming a series of this type for your 
station contact KWAD, Box 550. 


Quadrangle, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Marathons 


This month C R reports two at- 


tempts to break the old record for col- 


legiate announcer marathons (U.C. 


L.A., 120 hours). James Sevees of 
East Tennessee State University 
(WETS) tied the record the weekend 
of February 23, and three weeks 
later Jeffery Taylor of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (WESU) broke the record 
with a 125 hour-twenty-one minute 
effort. | 
‘Tie at. WETS 350 | 


James Severs of East Tennessee 
State began his assault on the record 
at 8:00 on the morning of February | 


(continued on page 26) 
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Records Broken 


National Convention A Success 


Over 670 delegates from 134 sta- 
tions made this year’s twenty-eighth 
Annual I.B.S. National Convention 
the most successful in the Intercol- 
legiate Broadcasting System’s history 
This year I.B.S. held simultaneous 
conventions on the East and West 
Coasts. Five hundred and _ twenty- 
three delegates from 108 stations met 
at the University Heights Campus of 
New York University on Saturday 
April 15. 

Major Highlights of the day in- 
cluded the exhibits by record and 
equipment manufacturers, the morn- 
ing session on Popular Music Pro- 
gramming, the R. Peter Straus’s 
luncheon address, but most informa- 
tive of all was the station manager’s 
caucus after the convention. The role 
of regions in I.B.S. was discussed with 
increased station interest in regional 
activity. Bob Freedman of IBS. 
Sales told of various requests for in- 
formation by various groups concern- 
ing college stations. Ideas were also 
put forth for various groups to work 
on forming their own regional sales 
groups. Bill Malone of the I.B:S. 
Washington Office told of the current 
status of the educational FM docket 
before the FCC and explained how 
I.B.S. could register calls for member 
carrier current stations. Plans to take 


Dick Robins, Convention Chairman, 
introduces WMCA announcers Gary 
Stevens and Ed Baer at the East 
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the convention to Chicago next year 
were also discussed. 

Twenty-one record companies were 
among the thirty-seven exhibitors in 
the Gould Student Center. This was 
a forty percent increase in exhibitors 
over last year. Among the new exhibi- 
tors was Broadcast Electronics one of 
the many equipment companies dem- 
onstrating increased interest in the 
college radio market. The greater 


‘number of equipment exhibits made 


it possible for delegations to contact 
and discuss problems with various 
manufacturers. A complete listing of 
exhibitors may be found on page 26. 

Gary Stevens and Ed Baer of 
WMCA in New York answered ques- 
tions from students, who were assisted 
by record distributors, in the Popular 
Music Programming Session. Stevens 
and Baer gave frank answers to ques- 
tions about current trends in record- 
ing towards lyics with double mean- 
ings and groups with suggestive 
names. Stevens said that he felt “a 
lot of respect for his audience and 
the record men who are turning out 
garbage didn’t feel any respect for 
anybody, though for the most part 
we have some pretty responsible peo- 
ple producing records.” He quoted a 
former college professor of his who 
said that if you think youre ham- 


Coast Convention session on Popular 
Music Programming. 
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Sol Handwerger of MGM-Verve Rec- 
ords greets I.B.S. Convention dele- 
gates in New York. 


ming it up too much, youre just 
about coming across. 


STRAUS URGES CONTROVERSY 


R. Peter Straus, President of the 
Straus Broadcasting Group (WMCA) 
gave the principle address of the day, 
“Today’s Town Crier-First on Your 
Dial.” Mr. Straus was instrumental in 
getting FCC approval for the airing 
of editorails. He led the one man one 
vote campaign in New York, through 
editorial and court action. His cam- 
paign had national repercussions. 

Straus sees radio’s role as similar 
to that of the town crier in the past. 
People turn to radio to hear the 
events of the day and radio reports 
the news. Also as the town crier 
would call out “all is well,” radio now 
provides reassurance for its listeners 
as in the northeast power black out. 

College stations should be deeply 
involved in the affairs of their cam- 
pus. Straus believes that WMCA’s 
consistently high ratings are due to 
the involvement of the station in 
community affairs and the willingness 
of the station to take a stand and 


(continued on page 10) 


lata Bata Sigma 


. .and you won’t ever see us print 
any get tough with No. 1 ads! 


Iota Beta Sigma takes pleasure in 
welcoming new chapters at Iowa 
State University in Ames and Saint 
Mary’s College in Winona, Minn. 
The National College Broadcasting 
Fraternity now has 24 chapters lo- 
cated in 15 states. 


Despite our growing size and growing 
activity, our aim is, and always will 
be, service to our members and to 
college radio. 


If you would like to know more about 
how you can be a part of this en- 
deavor, we would like you to contact 
us. 


Please write to Pete McCann, 
Grand Executive Secretary, at our 
new National Offices: 


New York State Univ. College 
Brockport, New York 14420 


We hope that you'll find time to write 
to us today. 
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WXAC Captures New Honor 


WXAC, the voice of Albright Col- 
lege, capitalized on a campus contest 
to gain tremendous publicity on the 
college campus and in the local com- 
munity of Reading. They did it 
through participation in an Ugly Man 
on Campus contest sponsored by 
Alpha Phi Omega National Service 
Fraternity. 


Each participating organization in 
the contest submits an “ugly man.” 
Then in campus-wide elections, the 
students and faculty vote with money 
for the ugliest man. The man who 
collects the largest amount of money 
is the winner. This is followed with 
a UMOC Dance at which the winner 
is announced. All of the money col- 
lected during the contest is given to 
the charity chosen by the winning 
group. This year, WXAC entered 
UMOC with Big Ugly Al. The station 
went into a full force campaign to 
make “Big Al number one at Al- 
bright College.” In addition to posters 
on the campus, the staff convened in 
the studios to tape some promos for 
Al. Promos varied from straight-for- 
ward get out and vote to such notable 
personalities as Dudley Doright of 
the Albright Mounted Police, Bat 
Radio’s own hero Batman, The Lone 
Stranger, Jose Jose, plus an assort- 
ment of “corrupted” faculty voices. 


Working the promos into the 
schedule, WXAC made a big hit 
among the students, so much so that 
at the end of the first day, WXAC’s 
Ugly Al held the lead by 8¢. Due to 
“stuffing the ballot boxes,” WXAC 
dropped back several places. The sta- 
tion staff fought back together with 
their student backers until on the 
last day of balloting, the station was 
only 28 behind the front running 
frosh. 


Going into full swing station man- 


Alan Sobel alias WXAC’s Big 
Ugly Al. 


ager Ed Sobel and business manager 
Ken Sturzenacker went around to see 
the staff and friends of the station in 
a last ditch effort to counteract a 
promised “frosh stuff.” 


Pouring it on in the last fifteen 
minutes of balloting, the station 
added $90 to drive the frosh to de- 
feat. WXAC’s staff of 70 had de- 
feated the comparitively huge fresh- 
man class of 350. 


At the dance that night, WXAC 
won the trophies for UMOC and was 
given a check for $425 which was 
turned over to the United Com- 
munity Services of Berks County to 
provide for needy children. At the 
suggestion of UCS, the money went 
to retarded children for needed equip- 
ment, which will bear a plate naming 
WXAC as the contributor. 


Capitalizing on the victory, WXAC 
is running a series of follow-up pro- 
mos based on the original set in ad- 
dition to references in promos, ID’s. 
etc. As a promotional idea, WXAC 
has found the victory helpful in pro- 
motions between the station, students, 
and the city of Reading. Pictures ap- 
peared in the Reading papers and 
brought the message of WXAC-FM 
to the city during WXAC’s first year 
of operation. 
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UMMER PROGRAM SERVICE 


Popular Music and 


Stimulating Opinions 


“Live” music by a blues band and 
1 famous educator’s views on the con- 
emporary scene spotlight new pro- 
‘rams offered by the I.B.S. Summer 
Program Service. A MOMENT 
NITH THE SLITHY TOVES pre- 
sents a college group playing jug 
mand music, while ONE MAN’S 
IPINION focuses on the views of 
Dr. Edgar Dale, Professor of Edu- 
‘ation at Ohio State University. 


The Slithy Toves feature arrange- 
nents strongly influenced by jazz. 
While the basic instruments include 
slectric guitars, drums, and _har- 
nonica, the band is augmented from 
ime to time to include flute, piano, 
string bass, kazoo and jews harp. 
Members include Don Smith, drums; 
Jon Harris, lead singer and electric 
tuitar; Tom Alvey, harmonica and 
alectric guitar; and Bruce Brandfon, 
bass and sax. Since their formation in 
December of 1966, the Slithy Toves 
have performed at the Art Forum at 
Sweet Briar College and a high school 
journalism convention at Washington 
and Lee University, as well as fra- 
ternity gatherings at the University 
of Virginia and night spots n the 
Charlottesville area. The thirteen, fif- 
teen minute programs are available 


SLITHY TOES IN RECORDING SESSION. Left 


Bradfon, Don Smith, Jon Harris 
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exclusively to I.B.S. members. 


“The Reading of Adults,” “Getting 
at the Truth,” and “Practice of Good 
Citizenship” are just three of the 
thought-provoking topics discussed 
cn ONE MAN’S OPINION. Pro- 
duced by WDUQ, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the 
program features the ideas of Pro- 
fessor Edgar Dale expressed in a 
series of “letters” to B. Kendall 
Crane, WDUQ’s Station Manager. 
Professor Dale is a nationally known 
expert in the field of audio-visual edu- 
cation, the author of nimerous books, 
articles, and papers, and editor of a 
monthly “news letter” dealing with 
new educational utilization of movies, 
radio programs and the press. 


Other new programs available 
through the summer service include 
thirteen new broadcasts in the 
CONCERT CAMEOS, SCHOLAR’S 
BOOKSHELF, and MUSIC AND 
MEMORIES series. Full information 
concerning the summer service can 
be obtained by writing the I.BS. 
PROGRAM DEPARTMENT, c/o 
Radio-Television Center, 134 New 
Cabell Hall, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903. Dead- 
line for orders is July 1, 1967. 
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At this time the Board of Directors 
and national staff members of the In- 
tercollegiate Broadcasting System 
would like to take this opportunity 
to thank the many people who helped 
make this year one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of I.B.S. Re- 
gional Directors such as Phil Mc- 
Dowell, Jim Welsh, Bob Tarleton, Al 
Steele and Harry Silvers have done a 
lot to make I.B.S. a better organiza- 
tion. We also thank all of those 
people on their staffs whose work 
made the smooth operation of a re- 
gions possible. Dick Robins and his 
national convention staff gave the 
largest convention ever in the history 
of I.B.S., and one of the best run. 


But all of these thanks are for this 
year ... what about next year. Many 
of these key national staff members 
will be graduating creating a need for 
replacements. Many new projects 
could be undertaken if I.B.S. had the 
manpower, but the national staff of 
I.B.S. is not large enough to do much 
more than it is doing now. We need 
you. After all, you are I1.B.S. Why 
doesn’t I.B.S. do this or offer that 
service? At the convention, this was 
a frequent question from member 
stations Our answer is very simple, 
we need the people to develop and 
execute these projects. And those peo- 
ple are you. If you have something 
that you would like to see I.B.S. do, 
why not write to I.B.S. National to 
see if we can help you ... or better 
yet write I.B.S. National and tell us 
what you would like to do. Next year 
why not have a regional program 
exchange? Now is the time to lay the 
groundwork. Maybe you could set 
set up a regional sales group to sell 
your stations as a group to the larger 
advertisers. This is the final month 
of the academic year, the time to plan 
for an even better year next year. 

Bob Jakielski 
Director of Member Services 
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New England Regional Convention 


Representatives of over 80 stations 
of I.B.S.s New England region met 
on Saturday, March 11 for a regional 
convention at Wesleyan University. 
Hosted by Wesleyan’s WESU, whose 
Technical Director, Robert Tarleton, 
is I.B.S. Regional Director for New 
England, the delegates attended eight 
seminars covering varied aspects of 
collegiate broadcasting. 


Morning sessions included a semi- 
nar on “FCC Practice and Policy” 
with panelists Richard A. Crompton, 
Principal Engineer of the Franklin 
Institute and Treasurer of I.B.S.; 
Harold Dorschug, Engineering Direc- 
tor of WTIC in Hartford; Samuel C. 
Edsall, Chief Engineer for the Con- 
necticut educational television net- 
work; and Ralph T. Winquist, a 
leading consulting engineer in the 
communications industry. Another 
morning seminar covered “Public Af- 
fairs Broadcasting.” Panelists were 
George W. Ehrlich, Senior Sports- 
caster of WTIC; William J. O’Brien, 


INDESTRUCTIBLE? 


Not quite. But you might think so if you 


saw our repair records! E-V pro- 
fessional microphones just seem to 
keep on going no matter what 

you do to them. 


That's why we can afford to offer 
an unconditional two year guarantee 


against failure for any reason. (Just one 
exception ... don’t scratch the finish — we 


charge to fix that!) 


Two years is a mighty long time, but E-V 
also offers a lifetime guarantee against 
defects in materials or workmanship. 


And our out-of-warranty repair 
charges are the most reason- 
able in the industry. 


You profit every day from the dependability 


of E-V professional microphones. 


isn’t it time to follow the lead of major networks 
and leading independent studios? Switch; 
to Electro-Voice— dependably better! 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Dept. 471CR; 641 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Managing Director of WCNX; and 
Anthony Lame, News Director of 
WESU. Panelist for a seminar in 
“Public Relations in College Radio” 
was Richard O. Ahles, Director of 
Information at WTIC. Featured at a 
“Pop Music Programming” seminar 
was Woody Roberts, the Program Di- 
rector for WPOP, of Hartford, Conn. 


The afternoon seminars concen- 
trated on specific problems of col- 
legiate broadcasters. Mark Estren, 
General Manager of WESU, led a 
discussion of “Management Practices: 
The Dynamic Station.” A seminar in 
“Announcing and Programming” in- 
cluded Arnold Dean, announcer for 
WITC, and Ann Morrison, head of 
announcer training for WVBC. The 
seminar in “Sales and Advertising” 
was led by Richard J. O’Brien, Presi- 
dent of the Middlesex Broadcasting 
Company. 

Keynote speaker for the conven- 
tion was John W. Kiermaier, Presi- 
dent of the Educational Broadcasting 


Cleat a york a 


Corporation of New York City, and 
President of WNDT-TV. He dis- 
cussed the possibility of careers in 
broadcasting and the requirements for 
professional work. 


The I.B.S. member stations also 
elected the following regional officers 
for the next year: Robert Tarleton, 
WESU, Regional Director; John 
Kreitler, WESU, Regional Secretary- 
Treasurer; John Baniones, WCHC, 
Regional Sales Manager; and Dick 
Shermer, WPKN, Regional Special 
Affairs Coordinator. 


The seminars gave the student 


broadcasters a chance to discuss their 
problems and aims with professional 
broadcasters and gave the students 
a better idea of large-scale trends in 
college radio. Of even greater value, 
however, was the way the convention 
unified the participating regional sta- 
tions to set the stage for greater inter- 
station activity. 
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Sales 


The Program Guide and Sales Program 


Usually April and May are thought 


of as the months in which little can 


be done to improve a station’s sales, 
but now is the time to plan for and 
sell next semester. Local merchants 
may have some doubts about buying 
radio time for the Fall in May or 
June which makes it necessary to 
offer him an advantage by signing 


‘now. 


Print a program guide. In it you 
can include pictures of the station, 
what the station does, and what sports 
the station will be broadcasting in 
the coming year. For the advertiser, 
print a map of the town and have 
each of your advertisers listed on it. 
Also have a reference section index- 
ing your advertiser according to the 
products or services he offers. Dis- 
tribute the program guide to all stu- 
dents on the campus. Remind the ad- 
vertiser that by signing an advertis- 
ing contract now, he will appear in 
the program guide, which will reach 
all students during the first week of 
school, when freshmen and services 


available and which of your adver- 
tisers offers them. 

The cost of printing a program 
guide can be fairly expensive. Four 
thousand program guides should cost 
between $250 and $350. Costs of 
printing may be reduced by giving 
your printer advertising as a trade- 
out for some of his printing costs. 
Display advertising can be sold to 
some of your larger clients who not 
only are advertising on the radio but 
wish to reach the students through 
the program guide. If there is an- 
other organization on campus which 
publishes a guide to the school or lit- 
erary magazine, your display advertis- 
ing rates should be comparable to 
their rates. 

In your program guide you should 
include information about the station. 
Have articles about the various de- 
partments, engineering, programming 
and news, to give some recruitment 
value to the guide. Print schedules 
of the major athletic events with 
those that you are going to broadcast 


also noted. Give a block programming 
schedule for your station so that your 
listeners will know what you are 
airing. 


Besides distributing program 
guides to students, enough should be 
printed to mail to faculty members 
to introduce them to your station. 
Extra copies should be given to your 
advertisers to show them how their 
sales message is reaching the col- 
lege market. Prospective advertisers 
should be given copies of the program 
guide to introduce them to the radio 
stations operations and to show them 
what their competitors are doing to 
increase their share of the college 
market. 


The program guide is a prospective 
profit maker along with its recruit- 
ment and public relations value, but 
most importantly, it must be well 
planned. The time to start work is 
now. 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Dept. 471CR; 641 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


(GIES 3-WAY 
~ MICROPHONE 


Model 654A includes stand adapter and neck 
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s. Se. : 7 lanyard. List price $100.00. 
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The new Electro-Voice 
Model 654A can replace 
up to three of your 
present microphones... 
and do a better job to boot! 
It's the ideal size for hand-held 
use—and the Cannon 

XLR connector ends your cable 
problems. It’s also an easy-wearing 


lavalier, with wide range and plenty of 
output. And on a floor or desk stand the 
654A is the finest all-purpose microphone 


you can buy for voice or music. The 


lanyard and slide-clamp mounting supplied 


are easy to use and versatile, too. 


- The 654A will give broadcast fidelity for years! Un- 
conditionally guaranteed for two years, except for 
finish—guaranteed for life against defects in materials 
or workmanship. The 654A is omni-directional, with 
E-V’s tough Acoustalloy® dynamic diaphragm that 
will take the hardest accidental abuse, yet still deliver 
peak-free natural response. New Acoustifoam® filter gives 
added freedom from “pops” and better reliability than any 
other filter—regardless of type. New epoxy finish is 


chip-proof for longer-lasting beauty. 


In the studio, or out on remotes, with the E-V 654A handy... 
you'll do more jobs—better—more dependably than ever before. 


Write for complete technical specifications plus name of 
your nearest franchised E-V distributor, today! 


Convention . . . 


(continued from page 5) 


crusade for a cause. Taking issue with 
some people’s view on the role of the 
FCC, Straus said that radio should 
not merely report the news, but also 
have an opinion on it, and invite com- 
ment from listeners. According to 
Straus “History is not made by peo- 
ple who took the popular viewpoint, 
but by men who stood by what they 
believed.” He said “if nothing else, 
people will tune in just to hear what 
that nut has to say today.” Within 
the college campus their is enough 
controversy for the station to be in- 
volved in. He urged college stations 
to not support only safe causes, but 
to have convictions and stand by 
them. In this way through editorials 
and other action, the station will be a 
campus leader, “First on Your Dial.” 


AWARDS PRESENTED 
AT LUNCHEON 


At the luncheon, Charles Quigley 
presented the I.B.S. Program Depart- 
ment awards for the best programs for 
the best produced programs for the 
College Authors Forum series in co- 
operation with the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute. The first 
prize for a student run station went 
to WHRB, Harvard University, which 
received an Electro-Voice 666 micro- 
phone. An Altech-Lansing remote 
console went to WSOU, Seton Hall 
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“Thank You!” says Samuel I. Connor, 
Director of Lehigh University’s Office 
of Public Information, in accepting 
one of the two industry leadership 
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Dick Robins, National Convention 
Chairman, thanks the WNYU sstaff 
for their help in presenting the I.B.S. 
National Convention. Seated are Dr. 
Harold Whiteman, Assistant to the 
President for Student Activities of 
New York University, and R. Peter 
Straus, President, Straus Broadcast- 
ing Group. 


University for the best produced pro- 
gram by a faculty run station. 

Two national leadership awards 
were presented by George Eustis, 
I.B.S. President. Dr. Harold White- 
man, Assistant to the President for 
Student Activities at New York Uni- 
versity accepted an award for the 
outstanding contribution made _ to 
I.B.S. by the Staff of WNYU, which 
has managed the National Convention 


i) eae 


awards for Lehigh. Seated are R. 
Peter Straus and Dick Robins with 
George Eustis, I.B.S. President, in the 
background. 


oe 


R. Peter Straus in his keynote speech 
urges college stations to seek contro- 
versy and be involved in campus 
events. 


for the past five years. Mr. Samuel 
I. Connor, director of Public Informa- 
tion at Lehigh University and Faculty 
Advisor to the Lehigh Radio Stations, 
WLRN-WLVR, accepted an award 
for the outstanding contribution made 
to the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System by station members. The Le- 


high Radio Network has managed the ~ 


main operations office of the system 
since 1962. 


MORNING SESSIONS 


The Careers in Radio Session fea- 
tured Rod Collins, I.B.S. Director of — 


Program Distribution; Will Lewis, Di- 
rector of Broadcasting at Boston Uni- 
versity; John Carl Morgan, General 
Manager, WFVA Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Joe Weeks, News Director, 
WRVA, Richmond, Virginia; and 
George Ponte, Radio Sales Manager, 
Edward Petry & Company Chicago. 
The role of the educational station 
was discussed with marked disagree- 
ment among the panelists over what 
an educational station should pro- 


(continued on page 24) 
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a REGIONAL REPS — 1220 HURON ROAD « CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 «+ AREA CODE 216 + 781-0035 


LEONARD F. AUERBACH 


PRESIDENT March as 1967 


DEAR BROADCASTING SENIORS: 


Do you feel that you have gotten a Jittle foothold in 
broadcasting know-how? Do you feel that you still have 
a lot to learn and are willing to get beginner's pay 
rather than college graduate pay to learn the business 
with the largest regional rep in the country? 


In case you hadn't noticed, that was multiple question — — 
not multiple choice question. BUT, if you are able to 
answer yes to all of them, then we would like to talk to 
you before you make up your mind what you are going to do. 


We aren't a big national network that will pay "going 
rates" just because you have a Bachelor's degree. Or a 
Master's degree. We aren't a big agency that will do the 
same. We ARE an aggressive firm with offices in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Rochester (plus a few more in 
our plans) where you won't get lost and where ability and 
know—how and effort will pay off. 


If you think that we're your kind of people, tell us about 
yourself, including which way you want to go (we also own 
a little station in up-state New York), and what you think 
you're worth to earn an R R degree — — a “pro” at Regional 
Reps. 


Cordially 
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C R’s college station of the month 
is WWFM of Franklin and Marshall 
College in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Celebrating their fifteenth anniver- 
sary this year, WWFM lists eighty- 
five staff members who spend five- 
hundred man hours at work at the 
station every week. The _ station’s 
eighteen-hour broadcast day presents 
the usual complement of music, news 
and sports, and an unusual amount 
of special programming. WWFM 
broadcasts the weekly concert by the 
New York Philharmonic from Lin- 
coln Center, episodes from the old 
radio serial, “The Shadow,” a weekly 
satiric review, “Week In Review,” 
and a weekly production piece called 
“From College Hill,” broadcast over 
a local radio station. 


In their daily broadcasting, 
WWFM’s newsmen write their own 
newscasts from United Press Inter- 
national teletype copy, local press re- 
leases, and campus reports. The 
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WWFM 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
680 kc 
On the air 7 days/119 hours 
Staff size 80 
Audience 1550 


WWFM sports department provided 
the only play-by-play description and 
analysis of Franklin and Marshall’s 
away basketball games available. 


WWFWM’s special event staff and 
the news staff teamed-up to cover 
the 1966 national elections with a 
panel of analysts and special re- 
porters. 


According to station manager Mark 
Bieler, the station’s staff hope to be 
licensed by the FCC for broadcasting 
as a full-fledged FM station. WWFM 
could then serve the entire Lancaster 
metropolitan area. 
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We Are Members 
of The 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 


On the next two pages I.B.S. takes pride in listing its. 288 member stations. 
The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System is proud of its member campus radio 
stations, which number the finest in the land. And we are happy that so many 
stations value our services .. . and value the opportunity I.B.S. furnishes to 
contribute to the College Radio industry. 


1.B.S. is a trade association and network of collegiate radio stations. Our mem- 
bers benefit from many System services. If you aren’t taking advantage of 
them, shouldn’t you look into it? 


Your station is probably an I.B.S. member! If it isn’t, why don’t you write 
to our Bethlehem office for membership material? 


500 PAGE MASTER HANDBOOK | ENGINEERING CONSULTATION 
PROGRAM SERVICE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
CONSULTING SERVICE F.C.C. REPRESENTATION 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES IOTA BETA SIGMA 

COLLEGE RADIO PLACEMENT SERVICE COLLEGE RADIO 


APRIL 1967 
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KAS 
WALI 
WVAC 
WANT 
WAUP 
WRSD 
WABP 
KUAC 
UACR 
WXAC 
WARC 
WAMU 
WAIC 
KSCA 
WVIK 


KNBU 
WBWC 
WXBC 
WRJR 
KBSC 
KBBK 
WVBC 
WVBC 
WBUR 
WTBU 
WBOR 
WRBU 
WPKN 
WGMB 
WBRU 
WVBU 
WCWP 


KCSC 
WFIB 
WCCR 
KCMC 
WCUW 
WSBF 
KCPS 
KCOE 
WMHB 
WCWM 


KUCW 
KCSB 
KALX 
KUCR 
KCD 
WCAL 
KARL 
WRCT 
KSBS 
KMOE 
KCWS 
KOBI 
KCMW 
WCSU 
KCUI 
WUCB 
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Adams State College 
Adelphi College 

Adriar College 

Agriculture and Tech College 
Akron, University of 
Alabama College 

Alabama, Univ of 

Alaska, Univ of 

Alberta, Univ of 

Albright College 

Allegheny College 

American University 
American International Col 
Arkansas State Teachers Col 
Augustana College 


Baker University 
Baldwin Wallace College 
Bard College 

Bates College 

Bemidji State College 
Bethany Bible College 
Bethany College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Boston University 
Bowdoin College 
Bradley University 
Bridgewater College 
Bridgeport, Univ of 
Brown University 
Bucknell University 

C W Post College 


Chico State College 
Cincinnati, Univ of 

City College of New York 
Claremont Mens College 
Clarke University 

Clemson University 

Clover Park School 

Coe College 

Colby College 

College of William & Mary 


Calif, Univ of at 

Calif, Univ of at 

Calif, Univ of at 

Calif, Univ of at 

Calif, Univ of at 

Calvin College & Seminary 
Caarleton College 

Carnegie Inst of Tech 
Cate School, The 

Central Methodist College 
Central Washington State Col 
Central Bible Institute 
Central Missouri State Col 
Central State Univ 

Central College of Iowa 
Chicago, Univ of 
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KCSU 
WKCR 
WHUS 
WVBR 
WDCW 


KVDU 
WGRE 
WDCV 
WECI 
WETS 
KEWC 
WEMC 
WJKB 
WWEC 
WRSE 
WEMO 
WFDU 
WFRS 
WFJC 
KFHS 
WWFM 
WFHC 
KFSR 
WFBA 
WGEV 
WRGW 


WCBI 
WRVG 
WWGC 
WGLS 
WGCS 
WGRN 
WSPE 
WSAJ 
WHCL 
WHOV 
WHPH 
KHCA 
WHRW 
WHRB 
WHHS 
WHCR 
WHRM 
WEOS 
WVHC 
WCHC 
WJSL 


KUOI 
WIIT 
WGLT 
WICR 
WIAU 
KISU 
KIFC 
KWAD 
WIRQ 
KUOK 
KOVF 


Colorado State University 
Columbia University 
Connecticnt, Univ of at 
Cornell University 
Defiance College 


Denver, Univ of 

Depauw University 
Dickinson College 
Earlham College 

East Tennessee State Univ 
Eastern Washington State Col 
Eastern Mennonite College 
Edinboro State College 
Elizabethtown College 
Elmhurst College 

Emory University 
Fairleigh Dickenson Univ 
Ferris State College 

Flint Comm Junior Col 
Fort Hays State College 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Freed-Hardeman College 
Fresno State College 
Furman University 

Geneva College 

George Washington Univ 


Georgetown Univ 
Georgetown College 
Gettysburg College 
Glassboro State College 
Goshen College 

Greenville College 

Griffith Inst and Central Sch 
Grove City College 
Hamilton College 
Hampton Institute 
Hanover Park Reg High School 
Harding College 

Harpur College 

Harvard University 
Haverford School System 
Heidelberg College 

Hiram College 

Hobart College 

Hofstra University 

Holy Cross, College of the 
Houghton College 


Idaho, University of 
Iliinois Inst of Tech 
Illinois State University 
Indiana Central College 
Inter American University 
Iowa State University 
Iowa State University 
Irondequoit High School 
Iowa, Univ of 

Kansas, Univ of 
Kearney State College 


WBKY Kent 


WKCS Keuk 
WKSC Kutz 
WJRH Lafay 
WLFC Lake 


WLEFM Lawr 
WLMC Lees 


WLVR Lehi: 
KLC Lewi 
WLCC Lincc 
KCLC Lind 
KLIN Linfi 
KLOR Lora: 
WLSU Louis 
WLPI Lou: 
WLTI Lowe 
WVSU Loyo 
KWLC Luth 
WLCR Lyco 
WMMC Macl 
WMIB Mane 
KMSU Manl 
WEBS Marj 


WMGR Marty 
WMUC Mary 
WMUA Mass 


ZNON McG 
ZNON McM 
WVMM Merr 
WCBN Mich 
WMSN Mich 
WRMC Midd 
ZNON Mills 
WMMR Minn 
WCBH Missi 
WSCM Missi 
KCCS Miss 
KMSM Miss: 
ZNON Mon) 
WVMS Mont 
KMSC Moor 


WRMC Moré 
WMKY More 
WMHC Mou 
WRMU Mou! 
WMUH Muh! 
WMCO Mus! 


WSUA NY 
WBSU NY 
WCVE NY 
WGSU NY 
WVAT NY 
WONY NY 
WUSB NY 
WSUP NY 
KUNR Neva 
UNB New 


WUNH New 
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KUNM 
WNYU 


~ WNRC 


WKNC 
WUNC 
WUAG 
WNPC 
WNEU 
KASC 
ZNON 


ZNON 
WJRN 
ZNON 
KOVC 
KUVY 
WBSD 
WUBN 
KOBC 
KPUR 
KANG 
WPTN 
WSPC 


KFCA 
WPGH 
WPRB 
WTPC 
WDOM 
WWQC 
WRRH 
WWRM 
KCUR 
KRRC 
WRPI 
WRIU 
WCRC 
WJRB 
WWRC 
KRHC 
WRPN 
WRUR 


WITR 
WRCR 
KRC 
WRBC 
WRSU 


. WSBR 


WOFM 
KSFC 
WWAS 
KSJU 
WOW! 
KSLU 
KSMC 
WSSE 
KUSF 
WUSV 
WSOU 


New Mexico, Univ of 

New York University 
Nichols College 

North Carolina State College 
North Carolina, Univ of 
North Carolina, Univ of at 
North Park College 
Northeastern Univ 

Northern Arizona University 
Northwest College 


Northwest Nazarene College 
Northwood Institute 
Norwich University 
Odessa College 
Oklahoma, Univ of 
Olivet College 
Otterbein College 
Ozark Bible College 
Pacific University 
Pacific Union Col 
Pennington School 
Pfeiffer College 


Phoenix College 

Pittsburg, Univ of 

Princeton University 

Principia College 

Providence College 

Quincy College 

Ramapo Regional High School 


Randolph-Macon Womans College 


Redlands, Unic of the 

Reed College 

Rensselear Polytechnic Inst 
Rhode Island University 
Richmond, Univ of 
Richmond Professional Instit 
Rider College 

Rio Hondo Junior College 
Ripon College 

Rochester, Univ of 


Rochester Inst of Tech 
Rockford College 
Rockhurst College 
Roosevelt University 
Rutgers University 
Saint Bernard College 
Saint Bonaventure Univ 
Saint Francis College 
Saint Francis College 
Saint Johns University 
Saint Josephs College 
Saint Lawrence Univ 
Saint Marys College 
Saint Michaels College 
San Francisco, Univ of 
Scranton, Univ of 
Setan Hall University 


WRSB 
WSYC 
WVCR 
KCMA 
WNFT 
WSMC 
KSMU 
KRVS 

WSCR 
KZSU 

WSTO 
WOQSU 


WSRN 
WAER 
KXTX 
KVOF 
WTSC 
WTUL 
KDET 
WRNV 
WVUR 
WVTI 
WRVU 
Wwvu 
WUVT 


WTJU 
WUVA 
WFDD 
KWAR 
KFRH 
KUGR 
KHBL 
WAYN 
KWEB 
WSLY 
WESU 
WCSC 
WVWC 
WRAR 
WIDR 
WWKS 
Wwoo 
WGRW 


WETN 
KMUW 
WPCS 
WVPS 
WLCV 
WCRO 
WSUP 
WSUR 
WLHA 
WUSO 
KUWR 
WCXU 
WYBC 


Shimer College 
Shippensburg State College 
Siena College 

Simpson Bible College 
Slippery Rock State College 
Southern Missionary College 
Southern Methodist Univ 
Southwestern Louisiana Univ 
Springfield College 

Stanford University 
Stonehill College 
Susquehanna University 


Swarthmore College 
Syracuse University 
Texas Technological Col 
Texas Western College 
Trenton State College 
Tulane University 

U S Military Academy 
U S Naval Academy 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso Tech Inst 
Vanderbilt University 
Villanova University 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Virginia, Univ of 

Virginia, Univ of 

Wake Forest College 
Wartburg College 
Washington University 
Washington State University 
Wayland Baptist College 
Wayne State University 
Webb School of California 
Wesley College 

Wesleyan University 

West Chester State College 
West VirginiaWesleyan Col 
Western Reserve University 
Western Michigan University 
Western Illinois Univ 
Western Carolina College 
Westminster College 


Wheaton College 
Wichita State University 
William Penn College 
Wilmington College 
Wilson College 
Winthrop College 
Wisconsin State Univ 
Wisconsin State Univ at 
Wisconsin, Univ of at 
Wittenberg University 
Wyoming, Univ of 
Xavier University 

Yale University 
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an on the Roof 


by George N. Gordon & Irving A. 


(from a forthcoming work on the 
history of on-the-spot broadcasting 
by the authors) 

Most histories start to tell their 
stories as they happened—from first 
to finish as the calendar counts the 
days, months and years. 

Our story of on-the-spot radio will 
better begin, not with the tentative 
attempts of early broadcasters to ex- 
periment with the new sound medium, 
but with its finest moment, a time 
which came nearly a generation after 
the days of the crystal set and the 
early inventors of the broadcasters’ 
art. 

A time, a place and a man merged 
into a brief but brilliant period in the 
history of radio broadcasting—in the 
history of journalism, in fact—about 
which men will speak and write for 
many years to come. 

The time was the late nineteen- 
thirties and the early ’forties. 

The place was London. 

The man was Edward R. Murrow. 

Ed Murrow died on April 27, 1965 
two days after his fifty-seventh birth- 
day. 

He will be remembered by many 
people for many reasons. 

His friends recall vividly his fre- 
quently enigmatic, gruff but cultured 
manner, his unusually fierce personal 
loyalties and his uninhibited sense 
of humor. 

Broadcasters regard him today as 
a top drawer talent of radio and TV: 
the man who gave the industry its 
first great documentary series, See 
It Now, who had the nerve to stand 
up to demagogue Senator McCarthy, 
who reported the news without fear or 
favor, who built the CBS News staff 
and who later brought his profes- 
sional. broadcasting abilities and 
shrewd judgments to the United 
States Information Agency. 

The. American public remembers 
the public side of Ed Murrow’s life: 
the chain-smoking, grave, sad faced 
man who repeatedly reminded us of 
our responsibility to speak out on 
significant issues of the day, that 
silence and apathy are the deadly 
enemies of democracy; the reporter 
who exposed for us the injustices and 
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irresponsibilities hiding behind the 
mask of democracy and freedom. We 
remember Ed Murrow, the news- 
caster, narrator and showman of radio 
and TV, at home with the delightful 
frivolities in the interviews on Person 
to Person as he was introducing us 
to the giant screen extravaganza, 
Around the World in Eighty Days or 
discussing political trends with Harry 
Truman or Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for the TV audience. 

Biographers who knew and worked 
with Edward R. Murrow will tell his 
story many times, although it is un- 
fortunate that Murrow himself was 
not given the time to tell it himself. 
But there is some doubt that he 
would have chosen ever to write his 
memoirs. Murrow was too busy tell- 
ing the stories of other people to 
bother much with his own. 

As an on-the-spot reporter he had 
his finest hour at the start of World 
War II, a CBS microphone in his 
hand, a tin hat on his head, standing 
on a roof top somewhere in London, 
reporting Hitler’s blitzkrieg of merci- 
less bombers as they pounded the 
ancient city on the Thames with 
dynamite and incendiaries. 

Murrow had started his broadcasts 
from London during the summer of 
1939, and within the next year Lon- 
don was to begin to fight the “Battle 
of Britain,” meaning German bombers 
overhead by night and the threat of 
German invasion by day. From the 
outset Murrow’s voice was heard in 
America telling us that “This is Lon- 
don. . .” as he reported the fall of 
Britain’s ineffectual peacetime gov- 
ernment and the rise of a new leader, 
the indomitable Winston Churchill, 
who would eventually bring his peo- 
ple to victory five years later. 

When, in 1940, the air-raid sirens 
sounded all through the city of Lon- 
don, the population moved under- 
ground. They hid in subways and cel- 
lars, relatively safe from the devasta- 
tion around them, while intrepid 
teams of air raid wardens, firemen, 
demolition experts and others did 
what they could to minimize Hitler’s 
sadistic air attack of a city of civilians 
which could have little military value 
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to the Nazi war machine, except to 
soften up British morale as a prelude 
to the coming German “invasion” 
which never occurred. 

One man in London, however, 
stood on a roof top, holding a micro- 
phone in his hand and describing the 
hell-fire around him, the bombs and 
the anti-aricraft fire, the destruction 
and the havoc below. Ed Murrow 
menned his post simply because he 
felt that the American public to 
whom he was speaking had a right 
to know what it was like, on-the-spot, 
in London that fall of 1940. He was 
the man who had the individual skill 
and the technical resources to tell 
them. 

Here is what we heard on our radio 
sets on September 21st of that year. 
Murrow’s voice was slightly dimmed 
by the wheeze and static of short 
wave transmission, but the sound of 
the bombs and guns he talked about 
weren’t studio sound effects, and his 
words were sharp and clear: 

“I’m standing,” said Murrow “on a 
roof top looking out over London... 
For reasons of national as well as 
personal security, I’m unable to tell 
you the exact location from which 
I’m speaking. Off to my left, far 
away in the distance, I can see just 
that faint red, angry snap of anti- 
aircraft bursts against the steel blue 
sky, but the guns are so far away that 
its impossible to hear them from this 
location. About five minutes ago, the 
guns were working . . . I think prob- 
ably in a minute we shall have the 
sound of the guns in the immediate 
vicinity. The lights are swinging over 
in this general direction now. You'll 
hear two explosions. (Explosions) 
There they are! That was the explo- 
sion overhead, not the guns them- 
selves. I should think in a few minutes 
there may be a hit of shrapnel around 
here. Coming in—moving a little 
closer all the while. The (German) 
plane’s still very high. Earlier this 
evening we could hear occasional . . - 
again those were explosions overhead. 
Earlier this evening we heard a num- 
ber of bombs go sliding and slithering 
across to fall several block away. 
(Sounds) Just overhead now the 
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burst of anti-aircraft fire. Still the 
guns are not working. The search- 
lights now are feeling almost directly 
overhead. Now you'll hear two bursts 
a little nearer in a moment. (Sounds 
of guns) There they are! That hard, 
stony sound.” 


Murrow’s rooftop vigil did not in- 
variably involve the description of 
battles in the sky. Sometimes his at- 
tention was caught by a trivial sight 
which in some strange way had a 
peculiar impact all its own. The next 
night he reported from his perch the 
following: 


“'m standing again tonight on a 


roof top looking out over London, 
feeling rather large and lonesome . . 

I can see one or two bursts of anti- 
aircraft fire in the distance. Just on 
the roof across the way I can see a 
man standing wearing a tin hat with 
a pair of powerful night glasses to 
his eyes, scanning the sky. Again, 
looking in the opposite direction, 
there is a building with two windows 
gone. Out of one window, there moves 
something that looks like a white bed 
sheet, a window curtain swinging free 
in this night breeze. It looks as though 
it were being shaken by a ghost. 
There are a great many ghosts around 
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these buildings in London!” 

Murrow, never heated nor high- 
blown, had the gift of dramatizing 
whatever he reported. His style was 
that of understatement. He moreover 
was calm, terse and highly descrip- 
tive. There was a kind of metallic 
poetry in his words that gave his 
style a uniqueness. 

In one memorable broadcast he 
said as he “walked home at 7:00 in 
the morning, the windows were red 
with reflected fire and the raindrops 
were like blood on the panes.” 

One of Murrow’s former staff mem- 
bers recalled the instructions he gave 
to his news staff: 

“The reporter must never sound 
excited, even if bombs are falling 
outside,” Mr. Murrow said. “Rather, 
the reporter should imagine that he 
has just returned to his hometown 
and that the local editor has asked 
him to dinner with a banker and a 
professor. After dinner your host asks 
you, ‘Well what was it like?’ As you 
talk, the maid is passing the coffee 
and her boyfriend, a truck driver, is 
waiting for her in the kitchen and 
listening. You are supposed to de- 
scribe things in terms that make 
sense to the truck driver without in- 
sulting the intelligence of the pro- 
fessor.” 

It has been said of Murrow’s style 
that his voice always conveyed the 
impression that he knows the worst. 

As the first allied correspondent in- 
side the Nazi concentration camp at 
Buchenwald, he was aghast at the 
sight of 300 bodies and a mound of 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. 
He said, “I regarded that broadcast as 
a failure... The tragedy of it simply 
overwhelmed me.” 

Talking about his London broad- 
casts more than twenty years later, 
Murrow reflected that they involved 
even more risk than was apparent at 
the time. “I had to stand on that roof 
top for six nights in succession,” he 
said and make the record(ing) each 
night and submit it to the (British) 
Ministry of Information in order to 
persuade the censors that I could ad- 
lib without violating security. And 
I did it for six night and the records 
were lost somewhere in the Ministry 
of Information.” 

“So I had to do it for another six 
nights before they would finally give 
me permission—after listening to the 
second ‘tape’ of six to stand on a roof 
top. So I had a lot of time up there.” 
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None of Murrow’s London broad- 
casts were recorded, however, for 
transmission to the United States. 
They traversed the ocean live. “We 
were permitted to use them (record- 
ings) shortly before D-Day (1945), 
and they used them from then on- 
ward,” recalled Murrow. 

Nor did he confine his broadcasts 
to roofs. One night walking with his 
microphone in the deserted, blacked 
out Trafalgar Square right in the 
heart of London, Murrow observed: 

“One of the strangest sounds one 
can hear in London these days—or 
rather these dark nights—is just the 
sound of footsteps walking along the 
street, like ghosts with steel shoes.” 

Or the time he described on-the- 
scene an actual drop of nineteen para- 
trcopers over Holland. He was aboard 
the kind of stripped-down aircraft 
used during the war to transport such 
advance unit fighting men. Imagine, 
if you can, the sound of the wind’s 
lash, the motor of the plane and the 
tension-filling Murrow’s bass voice: 

“Waiting to jump! Walking out of 
this aircraft with no flack suits, no 
armor plating on the ship. We’re 
down just about to the drop altitude 
now... A little more tracer coming 
up. The nine ships ahead of us have 
just dropped. You can see the men 
swinging down .. 

“In just about thirty seconds now 
our ship will drop and these nineteen 
men will walk out onto Dutch soil. 
You can probably hear the snap as 
they check the lashing on the static 
line... 

“We're throttled back now. There 
goes! 

“Do you hear ’em shout? Three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen. Every man out! I can see 
thir chutes going down now! Every 
man clear. They’re dropping just be- 
side a little windmill near a church 

. . hanging there, very gracefully, 
seem to be completely relaxed. As I 
said a moment ago, like khaki dolls, 
hanging beneath a green lamp shade.” 

Who was this man on the roof, 
this lonely stroller through wartime 
Trafalgar Square, this reporter who 
spoke with the steel edge of toughness 
on one side of his tongue and an 
idiomatic poetry on the other? What 
conspiracy of fates had made Murrow 
cne of the most respected Americans 
in England during the blitz, so highly 


regarded that years later on March 
5, 1965, Queen Elizabeth II named 
him an Honorary Knight Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire; 
and prior on September 14, 1964, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson 
awarded him the Medal of Freedom 
which is the highest civilian honor a 
president can confer on an American 
citizen? Part idealist and poet, part 
hero and daredevil, reporter and 
showman, how does a man get to be 
Edward R. Murrow, on-the-spot in 
London during World War II? 

His future biographers may pene- 
trate his character more fully than 
we can, but it’s certain that Edward 
(originally Egbert) Roscoe Murrow, 
the farm kid born at Pole Cat Creek, 
North Carolina on April 25, 1908 and 
later of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
never dreamed of the kind of future 
his fortune had up its sleeve. From 
Greensboro, Murrow’s family moved 
to Blanchard, Washington when Ed 
was six, and his father started as a 
farm hand and worked finally for the 
railroad in his new northwestern 
home town 


From his youth, Ed Murrow had to 
work hard for what he got from life, 
in a lumber camp, as a driver of a 
bus, or puting in long hours with a 
team of surveyors. He worked his 
way through Washington State Col- 
lege, fooled around with college 
dramatics and ended his career in 
school with a Phi Beta Kappa on his 
watch chain. 

Murrow’s success at college led to 
a full-time job as president of the 
National Student Federation which 
brought him to New York City, ar- 
ranging trips to Europe for college 
students. Murrow managed to wangle 
a free one for himself. His next posi- 
tion, in 1932, gave him an oppor- 
tunity to return thereafter to Europe 
every summer; he was appointed as- 
sistant director of the Institute of 
International Education, a responsible 
position for a lad still in his early 
twenties. 

Presently a flood of European 
scholars—professors, writers and stu- 
dents—who were victims of Nazi per- 
secutions attempted to flee their na- 
tive lands to the safety of America. 
The Institute tried to help them in 
their flight, and for the next few 
years Murrow was in constant contact 
with the cream of the old world’s in- 
tellectual community. Murrow lis- 
tened to the savants from overseas 
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and, according to his own admission, 
this experience was like a post-gradu- 
ate course in living history. “Most of 
my time was spent with people 
twenty to forty years older than I 
was. They took me seriously, and I 
guess I took myself pretty seriously,” 
Murrow once recalled. 

Murrow joined the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (for whom he 
eventually worked for 25 years) in 
1935 as director of talks and special 
events, which meant, loosely, that he 
was responsible for most of the edu- 
cational broadcasting done by CBS 
and to “sell” the concept of radio for 
educational purposes to influential 
citizens in the United States. It was 
a difficult assignment. 

Two years later, however, Mur- 
row’s superior at CBS visualized a 
more productive future for him and 
promoted him to European Director 
of the network, a job that the hyper- 
active Murrow found boring at first, 
but which must have given him a 
solid background of knowledge of 
European history and culture. With 
headquarters in London, he traversed 
the continent arranging cultural 
broadcasts and attending conferences. 
He never went near a microphone 
himself during an actual broadcast. 
His role kept him strictly backstage. 

History had other plans for him. 
In March of 1938 Hitler’s goose- 
stepping Nazis annexed Austria to the 
Third Reich. CBS had no reporter 
in Vienna to cover the event. Mur- 
row was in Warsaw arranging a 
musical broadcast. He flew immedi- 
ately to the Austrian capital and 
made his first international talk on 
American radio from that city. What 
did he say? 

“This is Edward Murrow, speaking 
from Vienna. It’s now nearly 2:30 
in the morning and Herr Hitler has 
not yet arrived. No one seems to 
know just when he will get here, but 
most people expect him some time 
after ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 
It is, of course, obvious after one 
glance at Vienna that a tremendous 
reception is being prepared, and we’re 
planning to bring you an eye-witness 
account of Herr Hitler’s entry into 
Vienna. We return you now to 
America.” 

With the impending war darkening 
the atmosphere of Europe, CBS then 
charged Murrow—back in London 
and not yet thirty years old—with 
Jeveloping a news staff of radio per- 
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Man on the Roof... 
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sonnel to report the impending hos- 
tilities on American radio. Murrow 
did just this, bringing together men 
like Willam L. Shirer, Eric Sevareid, 
Larry LeSueur, Charles Collingwood, 
Richard C. Hottelet and Bill Downs. 
When Murrow’s employers in New 
York complained that his neophytes 
didn’t “sound” right for radio, Mur- 
row’s reply was invariably, “I’m hir- 
ing reporters, not announcers.” His 
“reporters” eventually became some 
of the most respected news analysts 
in the broadcasting industry. 

A reporter was exactly what Mur- 
row himself became almost over- 
night, taking the “This is London .. .” 
stint under his personal wing. 

Murrow’s London broadcasts were 
made under the most inconvenient 
and hazardous of circumstances. He 
not only had his troubles on a roof 
top, but the CBS bureau was bombed 
out of three offices and the windows 
of the fourth were smashed during an 
air raid. The network was given 
quarters at the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s main London studios 
which Murrow says had previously 
been “referred to as a ‘waitresses’ 
roving room,’ which in fact,” accord- 
ing to Murrow “meant that it was a 
lady’s lavatory.” 

The studio served CBS and Mur- 
row well, however, although he would 
frequently have to broadcast in a 
whisper lest he wake sleeping per- 
sonnel who slept in the studio be- 
cause nightly air raids prevented 
them from getting home. Murrow’s 
broadcasts were usually made well 
after midnight in order to reach the 
American public in prime evening 
hours. 

To this studio at the BBC’s Broad- 
casting House, Edward R. Murrow 
brought the vivid recollections of the 
sights he had seen and the sounds 
he had heard in his now beloved 
London. Murrow said of the city, 
sitting before the microphone in that 
studio, his voice modulated lest he 
waken his sleeping colleagues: 

“There are no words to describe 
the thing that is happening. The 
courage of the people, the flash and 
roar of the guns rolling down the 
street, the stench of the air-raid shel- 
ters. In three or four hours, people 
must get up and go to work just as 
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if they had had a full night’s sleep, 
free from the rumble of guns and the 
wonder that comes when they wake 
and listen in the dead hours of the 
night.” 

Or, speaking of the Londoners, in 
the spring of 1941: 

“Well, they've come through the 
winter, and they’ve been warned that 
the testing days are ahead. Of the 
past months, they may well say, 
‘We've lived a life, not an apology, 
and of the future, I think most of 
them would say, ‘We shall live hard, 
but we shall live’.” 

In this studio Murrow discovered 
and developed the knack of recreat- 
ing in words, delivered with faultless 
articulation and ingenious timing, the 
drama and impact of the adventures 
through which he had gone just a 
few hours before. Let him describe a 
British bombing mission on the plane 
D-Dog, from which he had just re- 
turned and which he recreates for us 
now at his microphone: 

“(Over Berlin) no one seemed to 
be shooting at us, but it was getting 
lighter all the time. Suddenly a tre- 
mendous big blob of yellow light ap- 
peared dead ahead, another to the 
right and another to the left. We were 
flying straight for them. Dead ahead 
there was a whole chain of red flares, 
looking like stop lights. Another 
‘Lank’ (Lancaster aircraft) was ‘con- 
ned’ (spotted by searchlight) on our 
starboard beam. The light seemed to 
be supporting it. Again we could see 
those little bubbles of colored lead 
driving at it from two sides. The 
German fighters were at him. 

“And then, with no warning at all, 
D-Dog was filled with an unhealthy 
white light. I was standing just be- 
hind Jock (the pilot) and could see 
all the seams on the wing. His quiet 
Scots voice beat into my ear: ‘Steady 
lads, we’ve been conned!’ His slender 
body lifted half out of the seat as he 
jammed the control column forward 
and to the left. We were going down. 
Jock was wearing woolen gloves with 
the fingers cut off. I could see his 
finger nails turn white as he gripped 
the wheel. 

“And then I was on my knees, flat 
on the deck, for he had whipped the 
Dog back into a climbing turn. My 
knees should have been strong enough 
to support me, but they weren’t. And 
the stomach seemed in some degree 
of letting me down too. 


“IT picked myself up and looked 


out again. It seemed that one big 
searchlight, instead of being twenty- 
thousand feet below, was right on our 
wing tip. As we rolled out on the 
other side, I began to see what was 
happening to Berlin. 


“The clouds were gone, and the 
sticks of incendiaries from the pre- 
ceding waves made the place seem 
like a badly laid-out city with the 
street lights on. The small incendi- 
aries were going down like a fistfull 
of white rice thrown on a piece of 
black velvet. As Jock hauled the Dog 
up again, I was thrown to the other 
side of the cockpit, and there below 
were more incendiaries — blowing 
white and then turning red. The 
‘cookies—the four thousand pound 
high explosives—were bursting below 
like great sunflowers gone mad. And 
then, as we started down again, still 
held in the red light, I remembered 
that the Dog still had one of those 
cookies and a whole basket-full of 
incendiaries, still. held in its belly, 
and the light still held it, and I was 
very frightened 


“I looked down and the white fires 
had turned red, and they were be- 
ginning to merge and spread, just like 
butter does on a hot plate. The bomb 
doors were open, and then there was 
a gentle upward thrust under my 
feet and Boz said ‘Cookie gone.’ A 
few seconds later, the incendiaries 
went, and D-Dog seemed lighter and 
easier to handle. I began to breathe 
and to reflect again that all men 
would be brave if only they could 
leave their stomachs at home, when 
there was a tremendous ‘whomp, an 
unintelligible shout from the tail 
gunner, and there was a Lancaster 
that seemed close enough to touch. 
He had whipped straight under us, 
missed us by twenty-five, fifty feet. 
No one knew how much. 


“The navigator sang out the new 
course and we were heading home. I 
looked on the port beam at the target 
area. There was a red, solemn ob- 
scene glare. The fires seemed to have 
found each other. And we were head- 
ing home. Berlin was a kind of or- 
chestrated hell, a terrible symphony 
of light and flame.” 

Eventually, of course, the “orches- 
trated hell” came to an end. The 
bombers stopping coming, first over 
London, then over Berlin. Murrow 
now described for his listeners the 
London he had known during the 
darkest days of the blitz as it felt the 
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first tremors of peacetime. The tides 
of war at last kept Hitler’s planes 
away from the British capital, never, 
as it turned out, to return again. 

“There is a dim light in Europe 
now,” said Murrow to his by now vast 
and loyal audience across the ocean 
in 1944. 

“The blackout is gradually lifting. 
And when I leave this studio tonight 
I shall walk up a street in which 
there is light—not much, but more 
than there has been for five-and-a- 
half years. You come to know a street 
pretty well in that time—the holes 
in the wooden paving blocks where 
the incendiaries burnt themselves out 
—the synagogue on the right, with 
the placard which has defied four 
winters, although it’s a little tattered 
and smoke-stained. Tonight there’ll 
be a street lamp just near there, and 
I shall be able to read the legend. 
‘Blessed is he whose conscience hath 
not condemned him, and who is not 
fallen from his hope in the Lord.’ It 
is a street where in ’40 and 741 the 
fires made the raindrops on the win- 
dows look like drops of blood on a 
mirror. It’s an unimportant street 
where friends died, and those who 
lived had courage to laugh. Tonight, 
I suppose the air raid shelters will 
be empty, but it will be possible for 
a man to walk this street without fear 
of hitting a lamp post or stumbling 
over a curb. Five years and three 
months since they turned out the 
lights in the streets. There won’t be 
anything brilliant about the illuminat- 
ing tonight, but each shaded street 
lamp will, for this reporter, be like a 
Cathedral candle for those whose 
faith was greatest when the nights 
were darkest.” 

The following April, victory came 
to the allies, as Hitler’s armies sur- 
rendered and the European’ war 
ended. Once again, Edward R. Mur- 
row was out in the street, bringing 
his microphone into the turbulent 
celebrations that were held in London 
the night “Jerry called it quits.” No 
air raid sirens were heard on this 
broadcast, just the hysterical, joyful 
exultation of the victorious London- 
ers. Murrow’s voice bubbled with the 
excitement of the event. 

“This is Piccadilly Circus—a rather 
small, open place in the center of 
London—where is peacetime the traf- 
fic used to go ’round and ’round and 
then spill out into five separate 
streets. 
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“But, believe me, tonight there is 
no traffic in Piccadilly Circus. I can 
remember this place when it was 
completely empty and you could read 
a newspaper by the light of the flares 
dropped by German bombers. 


“There was a time when our 
bomber boys said you could walk 
on the flak when you were flying 
over the Rhur, and tonight you could 
walk over the heads of the people all 
the way across Piccadilly Circus. 
They’re jammed absolutely tight! A 
few minutes ago a motorcycle went 
through, and there were four people 
on it. 


“Now people are throwing confetti 
at me! I’m down on a sidewalk with 
a policeman who is altogether inade- 
quate protection. Now, we're just 
going to ask this policeman what he 
thinks of the crowd and whether or 
not he has had any trouble. (To the 
policeman) Has it ben a fairly well 
mannered crowd? 


Policeman: I think they’re a mar- 
velous crowd, a good lot of people! 
Not causin’ us any disturbance what- 
soever. All I ’ope—all I ’ope is, 
they’ll soon go ’ome! 

“Now were just going to check 
that statement we had from the po- 
liceman because there’s’ another 
gentleman here from the Red Cross 
and St. John’s Ambulance—that is 
the organization here that takes care 
of the casualties, shall we say, in 
this celebration. Have you had any 
casualties today, sir? 

Man: Well, it’s not too bad y’know 
today. People ’ave been very good on 
the ’ole, although they’ve been—well 
—very close indeed, but we may get 
a few extra tonight when they get 
more excited. 

“(Murrow laughs) You don’t think 
they’ve really gotten excited yet?” 

Man: They’re not warmed up to 
it yet! 

“About what time do you think 
they'll really get going?” 

Man: Well—about midnight. 

“About midnight. Right. Now, 
here’s an American soldier a corporal 
—(sharp ‘bangs’ begin in the dis- 
tance ).” 

Corporal: I saw a real example of 
victory spirit of the English this af- 
ternoon when Winston Churchill 
spoke down below by Downing Street. 
And if you ever saw a people solidly 
in back of a leader, you should have 
seen the crowd cheer when he spoke 
his few words of victory. 
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“Incidentally, you may hear an oc- 
casional ‘bang’ in the course of the 
next few minutes, but it’s just an 
effervescent people shooting off fire- 
works here in Piccadilly Circus.” 

Murrow was soon to return to the 
United States, to an executive posi- 
tion at CBS, to personal celebrity, to 
make history in the development of 
documentary television, to pages of 
awards and honors and citations at 
home and abroad and by his fellow 
broadcasters. By the time he joined 
the United States Information Serv- 
ices, Edward R. Murrow was a living 
legend, one of the few American 
broadcasters who dared even to criti- 
cize his own employers when he felt 
they were wrong. He was to become, 
in a way, the conscience of the Ameri- 
can broadcasting industry. 

Murrow was not content, however, 
to live his life in a broadcasting studio 
or on a TV set. Wherever men were 
fighting—in Korea, in Suez or in 
Israel, somehow Ed Murrow and his 
camera crews were on the scene. 
Where the excitement was, that is 
where Murrow wanted to be, whether 
the action was to be found at Cape 
Canaveral, in Washington or in some 
remote trouble spot overseas. 

Ed Murrow was extremely proud 
of being called a “reporter”—he often 
referred to himself on the air as “this 
reporter’—not a “broadcaster,” or 
“producer” or public figure. Murrow 
had never worked on a newspaper 
(to the dismay of his colleagues early 
in his career), but was a reporter to 
the toes in the finest sense of the 
word for a quarter of a century. 

But Ed Murrow was rarely as 
happy at home in American as he 
was when he returned to London, the 
city whose tortures he had shared 
during World War II and from which 
he broadcast on V-E Night, “Tonight 
London is a city of song and celebra- 
tion and thanksgiving. There are fire- 
works and parties. Air raid shelters 
are as remote as the covered wagon. 
Many words have been spoken and 
much drink has been consumed. Lon- 
don has been hysterical and still is. 
The organized killing has ended in 
Europe. The young men of many 
nations have suffered, sacrificed and 
achieved victory. The coming months 
and years will reveal what will be 
done with that victory.” And he once 
said of wartime London, “I left all 
of my youth and much of my heart 
here.” 

Many of us remember Edward R. 


Murrow most clearly as we saw him 
on our TV sets, cigarette in hand, 


frowning, wishing us “Good night and © 


good luck,” at the close of a broad- 
cast. 


Among the transcripts of Murrow’s | 
London reports during the blitz, the | 


following appears at the end of a 
radio talk he gave on December 24, 
1940. As far as we know, this was the 
first time he said goodbye to his 
listeners in quite this way. Said 
Murrow: 

“I should like to add my small 
voice to give my own Christmas 
greetings to friends and colleagues at 
home. ‘Merry .Christmas’ is somehow 
ill timed and out of place, so I shall 
just use the current London phrase— 
‘so long and good luck’.” 

So long, Edward R. Murrow. 


Colorado Educational 
Network Planned 


Representatives of Colorado educa- 


tional radio stations met on the | 
campus of Colorado State College in _ 
Greely, Friday, April 28, to discuss 
the formation of a Colorado Educa- | 


tional Radio Network. 


Following the example of state net- 


works in New York and Wisconsin, 


the Colorado broadcasters will dis- | 
cuss program exchange and a live, 


network of existing and planned non- 
commercial stations in the state. 


Such a network may eventually be-_ 
come part of the educational com- | 


munications system that is under con- 
sideration for Colorado. 

“With federal and regional interest 
in educational broadcasting at a new 
high, the time is right for the de- 


velopment of a cooperative effort in | 
interconnection,” | 
said Frank Jamison, general manager 
of KCBL-FM, host station for the 


programming and 


meeting. 


Educational broadcasting facilities | 
now in operation in the state are) 
KSHS-FM, operated by the Colorado | 


| 


Springs public schools; KCSU-FM, | 
Colorado State University; KRCC- | 


FM, Colorado College, 
Springs; KPOF, Denver; KVDU, a 


closed-circuit station at Denver Uni- 


versity; and KCBL-FM, Colorado 
State College. 
Several other institutions, currently 


Colorado | 


considering building stations, have | 


been invited to participate in the 


plannng session. 
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Studiomate 


WGCS, the “Radio Voice of Go- 
shen College” provides this month’s 
Studiomate. Miss Dorothy Slabach is 
a sophomore Journalism major at the 
college, located in Goshen, Indiana. 

Dorothy, who holds a commercial 
ticket, is a newswoman and an- 
nouncer at WGCS, both activities 
providing a strong compliment to her 
major. WGCS is carrier current AM 
on campus and 400 watt FM at 91.1 
on the dial 


TAPE MACHINES CONTROL ROOM 


Listeners are always happy to hear 
our April Studiomate on mike, wel- 
coming them to an evening’s listen- 
ing. And even I.B.S. wants to thank 
the lass from Monett, Missouri for 
letting them use her pretty face in a 
recent brochure. We don’t know what 
WGC%’s plans for expansion are . . 
but we know our April Studiomate 
would be welcome as a weather girl 
at any station. 


TESTING 


SATISFYING THE HIGHEST QUALITY DEMANDS OF BROADCAST TECHNOLOGY 


In Canada: J-Mar Electronics Ltd. 


cos OT OFZ RA 
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Convention . . . 


(continued from page 10) 


gram and the role of the station in 
the community. 

Richard Crompton of Low Power 
Broadcast Equipment Company and 
George Eustis, I.B.S. Engineering 
Manager, conducted the Carrier Cur- 
rent Transmitters Session. A valuable 
opportunity for engineers to exchange 
ideas relating to the individual sta- 
tion problems took place at the meet- 
ing. Carrier current transmitting re- 
mains a “black art” with problems 
for individual stations often solved 
by innovation rather than by ad- 
herence to the laws of electricity. 

The Sales Management Session 
was primarily an analysis of how 
campus radio sales fit into the over- 
all picture of national radio adver- 
tising. Ideas were exchanged on the 
improvement of station sales. Man- 
agement discussions included survey 
taking and personnel management. 
Paul Dunn, Station Manager, WGVA, 
Geneva, New York; Larry Spiegal, 
Media Planners, B.B.D.O. Inc., and 
Jon® Clark; (President, WPRB-FM, 
Princeton, New Jersey conducted the 
session. 

In the afternoon, Jack Smee, News 
Director of WINS a full time news 
station in New York talked on the 
role of journalism in college broad- 
casting and answered questions about 
the problems associated with his sta- 
tion’s all news format. 

Frank Millspaugh, General Man- 
ager of WBAI, a Pacifica Foundation 
Station in New York supported by 
listener contributions, discussed pub- 
lic affairs programming. His topics 
ranged from how to handle the public 
to getting money from your sub- 
scribers and keeping your foundation 
happy. His question and answer pres- 
entation brought out his vast knowl- 
edge of public affairs programming 
and WBAI’s unconventional attitude 
towards the FCC. 

Record promotion in college radio 
was discussed by Honorary Conven- 
tion Chairman, Paul Brown and 
Record prcmotion men Frank Cam- 
pana of Columbia Records, Gene 
Armond of Kapp Records, Jim Brown 
of United Artists, Sol Handwerger of 
MGM,/Verve Records, Lou Dennis 
of Mercury-Phillips Records, Lou 
Maimone of Capitol Records, Lenny 
Salidor of Decca, Red Schwartz of 
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Roulette Records, and Mickey Wal- 
lich of ABC Records. This session was 
quite entertaining as 110 students 
took potshots at ten record company 
panelists, who took potshots at each 
other. Red Schwartz received con- 
siderable jesting about his company’s 
series of oldies albums. Many of the 
mechanics of record distribution were 
clarified for the students along with 
means of obtaining records. 


Attendance was surprisingly large 
at the Classical Music Session mod- 
erated by Miss Scott Mampe, Music 
Director of WRVR-FM, New York 
and Davis Stein, Classical Music Di- 
rector of WNYU. The session was an 
examination of each station’s policy 
in Classical music programming and 
an exchange of ideas on format and 
methods of improving. 

The surprise session of the conven- 
tion was the Studio and Equipment 
Development session moderated by 
Larry Tighe of WOR in New York. 
Like many college stations Mr. Tighe 
was faced with the problem of build- 
ing a station from the ground up, and 
like college stations he is interested 
in doing it as inexpensively as pos- 
sible. He was barraged with questions 
and many new ideas were exchanged 
on how to beg, borrow, or steal 
needed equipment. 


WESTERN HALF 


On the West Coast 150 students 
from twenty-six schools attended the 
1.B.S. National Convention at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
on April 15 and 16. Eleven sessions 
were held over the two day span of 
the convention. 


Jack Wagner of KNBR in San 
Francisco, A. H. Constant, Station 
Manager of KRON, San Francisco; 
and Robert Sommerville, Station 
Manager of KFOG San Francisco 
gave the management seminar. A pro- 
duction seminar was given by Robert 
Nelson of KFOG and Lou Hartman 
of KPFA, Berkeley. Reuben A. Is- 
berg, University of California consult- 
ing engineer, conducted the session. 

FCC attitudes towards carrier cur- 
rent broadcasting were discussed in 
the FCC Seminar, with Jack Wag- 
ner, Ney Landry, supervising engi- 
neer of the FCC San Francisco field 
engineering office, and Reuben Isberg. 
Tommy Saunders of KYA, Dan Sor- 
kin and Al Collins of KSFO, and Ray 
Spaulding of KJAZ were panelists 


for the session on announcing. Stan- 
ley Lichtenstein of KFOG moderated 
the Sales Seminar. 

On Sunday, three final sessions 
were held concerning Telephone Sys- 
tems with Professor Ulrich, Program- 
ming with Jud Snyder of KJAZ, 
and the I.B.S. and University of 
California Radio Network Business 
Sessions. 
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EAST COAST CONVENTION 
EXHIBITORS 


RECORD COMPANIES 


Abbey Records 

ABC Records 

Atlantic Records 
Capital-Angel Records 
Columbia Records 

Decca Records 

Deutsche Grammophon Records 
Dover Records 
Elektra-Nonesuch Records 
ESP-Disk, Ltd. 

Kapp Records 

Liberty Records 
Mainstream Records 
Mercury and Phillips Records 
MGM-Verve Records 
Monitor Records 

Paul Brown Promotions 
Qualiton Records, Ltd. 
RCA Victor Records 
Roulette Records 

United Artists Records 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Broadcast Electronics, Inc. 

CCA Electronics 

Gates Radio Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Gotham Audio Corporation 

Low Power Broadcast Equipment 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Sonocraft Corporation 

Sony Corporation of America 
Tele-Measurements, Inc. 


OTHER EXHIBITORS 


Announcer Training Studios 
Billboard 

Broadcasting Publications, Inc. 
Direct Broadcast Network 
Jazz Press, Inc. 

Radio and Television Features 


WEST COAST CONVENTION 
EXHIBITORS 


Bauer Electronics Corporation 
McMartin Electronics 

MGM Records 

Shure Microphones 

Sparta Electronic Corporation 
QRK Turntables 

Grey Turntables 


COLLEGE RADI¢ 


East Coast Convention Delegations 


KACC 
WALI 
WANT 
WAUP 
WABP 
KUAC 
WXAC 
WBWC 
WVBC 
WBSC 
WPKN 
WTBU 
WVBC 
WCWP 
WwCcs 
KMOE 
wcuw 
WCCR 
WMHB 
WCHC 
WKCR 
WVBR 
WCUR 
WDCW 
WONW 
WGRE 
WDBS 
WETS 
WECW 
WFDU 
WFDM 
WWFM 
WSAJ 
WHRW 
WHPH 
WHOV 
WHCR 
WVHC 
WJSL 
WICR 
WIRQ 
WICB 
WKCS 
WKSC 
WLVR 
WCMO 
WMUA 
CFCF 
WVMM 
WRMC 
WCBN 
WEAK 
WRMU 
WMUH 
WMCO 
WUNH 
KUNM 
WNYU 
WVAT 
WSUA 
WBSU 
WwGsu 
WONY 
WUSB 
WNEU 


Abilene Christian 
Adelphi College 
Agricultural and Technical 
Akron, Univ. of 

Alabama, Univ. of 
Alaska, Univ. of 

Albrigt College 
Baldwin-Wallace 

Bethany College 
Bloomsburg State College 
Bridgeport, Univ. of 
Boston University 

Boston College 

C.W. Post College 
Central Connecticut State 
Central Methodist College 
Clark University 

City College of New York 
Colby College 

College of the Holy Cross 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 

Curry College 

Defiance College 
Defiance College 

DePauw University 

Duke University 

East Tennessee State 
Elmira College 
Fairleigh-Dickinson 
Fairleigh-Dickinson-Madison 
Franklin and Marshall 
Grove City College 
Harpur College 

Hanover Park High School 
Hampton Institute 
Heidelberg College 
Hofstra University 
Houghton College 
Indiana Central College 
Irondequoit High School 
Ithaca College 

Keuka College 

Kutztown State College 
Lehigh University 
Marietta College 
Massachusetts, Univ. of 
McGill University 
Merrimack College 
Middlebury College 
Michigan, Univ. of 
Michigan State University 
Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg College 
Muskingum College 

New Hampshire, Univ. of 
New Mexico, University of 
New York University 
SUNY, Alfred State Tech. 
SUNY 

SUNY 

SUNY 

SUNY 

SUNY 

Northeastern Univ. 


Northeastern Collegiate Bible Inst. 
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Abilene 
Garden City 
Greensboro 
Akron 
University 
College 
Reading 
Berea 
Bethany 
Bloomsburg 
Bridgeport 
Boston 
Boston 
Greenvale 
New Britan 
Fayette 
Worcester 
New York 
Waterville 
Worcester 
New York 
Ithaca 
Milton 
Defiance 
Defiance 
Greencastle 
Durham 
Johnson City 
Elmira 
Teaneck 
Madison 
Lancaster 
Grove City 
Ringhamton 
Hanover 
Hampton 
Tiffin 


Hempstead L.I. 


Houghton 
Indianapolis 
Rochester 
Ithaca 
Keuka Park 
Kutztown 
Bethlehem 
Marietta 
Amherst 
Quebec 
North Andover 
Middlebury 
Ann Arbor 
East Lansing 
Alliance 
Allentown 
New Concord 
Durham 
Albequerque 
New York 
Alfred 
Albany 
Brockport 
Geneseo 
Oneonta 
Stony Brook 
Boston 
Essex Fells 


Texas 

New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Alabama 
Alaska 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Connecticut 
Missouri 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New York 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 

Ohio 

Indiana 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
New York 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
New Jersey 
Virginia 

Ohio 

New York 
New York 
Indiana 

New York 
New York 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Massachusetts 
Canada 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


WJRN 
WNUB 
WOBC 
KBVR 
WPBC 
WDFM 
WPTN 
WPRB 
WRPI 
WCRC 
WWKC 
WITR 
WRSU 
WSAP 
WOFM 
WWAS 
KSFC 
KSJU 
KSJR 
KSLU 
WSSE 
WRUS 
WUSV 
WNFT 
WVCR 
WSCB 
WSTO 
WRTI 
WTSR 
WRUC 
WRNV 
WUVA 
WESU 
WCSC 
WCEB 
WPCS 
WMS 
WLCL 
WSUR 
WYBC 
WFME 


Northwood Institute 
Norwich University 
Oberlin College 

Oregon State University 
Pace College 

Penn State University 
Pennington School 
Princeton University 


Rennselaer Polptechnic Institute 


Richmond, Univ. of 
Rider College 


Rochester Inst. of Technology 


Rutgers University 

St. Andrews College 

St. Bonaventure 

St. Francis College 

St. Francis College 

St. John’s University 
St. John’s University 
St. Lawrence University 
St. Michael’s College 
Schenectady College 
Scranton, Univ. of 
Slipperp Rock State 
Siena College 
Springfield College 
Stonehill College 
Temple University 
Trenton State College 
Union College 

U.S. Naval Academy 
Virginia, Univ. of 
Wesleyan University 
West Chester State College 
Westminster College 
William Penn College 
Williams College 
Wilson College 
Wisconsin State University 
Yale University 


Midland 
Northfield 
Oberlin 
Corvallis 

New York 
State College 
Pennington 
Princeton 
Troy 
Richmond 
Trenton 
Rochester 
New Brunswick 
Laurinburg 
St. Bonaventure 
Biddeford 
Loretto 
Collegeville 
Collegeville 
Canton 
Winooski Park 
Schenectady 
Scranton 
Slippery Rock 
Loudonville 
Springfield 
North Easton 
Philadelphia 
Trenton 
Schenectady 
Annapolis 
Charlottesville 
Middletown 
West Chester 
New Wilmington 
Oskaloosa 
Williamstown 
Chambersburg 
Eau Clair 
New Haven 
West Orange 


Michigan 
Vermont 
Ohio 
Oregon 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New York 
Virginia 
New Jersey 
New York 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
New York 
Maine 
Pennsylvania 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
New York 
Vermont 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
New York 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Iowa 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 


West Coast Convention Delegates 


KASC 
KSJS 
KALX 
KCD 
KESR 
KSLA 
KUCR 
KSDT 
KCSB 
KSCU 
KRUZ 
KVHF 
KFJC 


* KUOI 


KLAV 
KRJC 


KCRH 
KBVR 
KLC 
KUOR 
KUSF 
KCMA 
KUSC 
KZSU 


Arizona State College 
Berkeley High School 
University of California 
University of California 
University of California 
University of California 
University of California 
University of California 
University of California 
University of California 
University of California 
Clayton Valley High School 
Foothill Junior College 
University ofIdaho 

Los Angeles Valley College 
Modesto Junior College 
Mills College 

Northwest Nazarene College 
Oregon State University 
Lewis and Clark College 
University of Redlands 
University of San Francisco 
Simpson Bible College 


University of Southern California 


Stanford University 


Flagstaff 
Berkeley 
Berkeley 
Davis 
Fresno 

Los Angeles 
Riverside 
San Diego 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 


Los Altas Hills 
Moscow 

Van Nuys 
Modesto 


Nampa 
Corvalis 
Portland 
Redlands 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Stanford 


Arizona 

California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 


California 
Idaho 

California 
California 


Idaho 
Oregon 
Oregon 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
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Technical Radio 
Broadcasting 
& 


Equipment 
Marketing 
Positions 


Career opportunities for college 
graduates, either BSEE or Business 
major, interested in combining tech. 


nical radio broadcasting interest 


with equipment marketing. 


Positions are in headquarters 


sales office in dynamic Midwest 


community. 


In addition to familiarity with 


broadcasting equipment, applicant 
should have drive, initiative, and 


be sales and marketing minded, 


Wonderful long-range opportunity 


with this expanding growth-minded 


company. 
Please send resume to: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
GATES RADIO COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Marathons . . . 


(continued from page 4) 


23 and ran out of lung power at 8:00 
a.m. on the twenty-eighth. Severs’ 
notarized record of the attempt with 
the signature of five observers was 
received by C R the next week. 
Record broken at WESU ... 


Amid state-wide publicity, Jeff 
Taylor of Wesleyan University’s 
WESU broke the 120-hour mark and 
went on to set the new goal at 125 
hours-twenty-one minutes. Taylor be- 
gan his broadcast marathon at 9 a.m. 
on Saturday, March 18. Taylor did 
not even use coffee to stay awake dur- 
ing his marathon. The radio station’s 
only contribution to his wakefulness, 
according to General Manager Mark 
Estren, was to make sure that several 
persons were with Taylor in the 
studios at all times after the first 
forty-eight hours, talking to him and 
helping him select the recordings. 
Between ten and forty people were 
at WESU studios watching Taylor 
throughout most of his marathon. He 
was phoned regularly by WPOP and 
WDRC, two local rock and roll sta- 
tions, and special reports on_ his 
progress were broadcast by WNHC- 
TV (New Haven) and the local af- 
filiate of WABC-TV. 


Taylor was the subject of a num- 
ber of physiological and psychological 
tests during his effort. The tests, con- 
ducted by students in the Wesleyan 
Psychology Department, were de- 
signed to determine the effects of fa- 
tigue on coordination and thought 
processes. Taylor was expected to 
hold a pencil on a nickel which was 
revolving on a turntable; to sum- 
marize excerpts of fiction after a 
single reading; and to determine the 
change in speed of a metronome. In 
addition, regular tests of his heart 
beat and respiratory rate were con- 
ducted, as were comparative voice 
studies. 


Taylor said of his achievement, 
. . what really counts is not the 
record, but the wonderful support of 
the listeners.” Taylor was referring 
both to the crowd which was always 
in the studio and to the numerous 
telephone calls which came _ in 
throughout his five-and-a-half days on 
the air. 
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Automated Music Tapes 
by 
James D. Jones 


Our recent articles dealing with 
SCA reception and automatic tape 
recorder switching were describing 
an operation using taped music rather 
than direct off-air reception of an 
SCA signal. In addition, our station 
record does its own music tapes, and 
we receive both the SCA signal and a 
local FM signal, depending on the 
time of day of the recording. 


Currently, we are using a Magne- 
cord 816 transport for music play- 
back. This unit accommodates 14” 
reels and features automatic revers- 
ing at the ends of the tape by means 
of foil contacts on the tape leader. 
However, we do not have recording 
machines which will handle this large 
a reel, so we do our recording on a 
Magnecord PT-6AH with 1012” ex- 
tension arms and half track heads. 
Using 1.5 mil tape, this gives us 2 
hours per 1012” reel at 7.5 IPS, or 
4 hours on the finished 14” reel. We 
will install half-track heads in our 
PT-63 machine soon, permiting us 
to record 334 ips tapes. The loss in 
quality resulting from “Magnecord- 
ing” at 334 ips is not serious for SCA 
signals. We have also installed Min- 
neapolis Magnics pole pieces and 
bias oscillator conversions, so our 
audio quality is quite good. 


In our recording setup we feed the 
output of an FM tuner or SCA adap- 
ter through an auto-level amplifier 
to the input of the tape recorder. The 
auto-level amplifier raises the soft 
passasges so that the VOR will not 
release and thus advance the switch- 
ing system at the wrong point. It also 
holds the high levels down slightly 
and gives the system some added 


gain, since the tuner output is not 


quite line level. 


Most college stations will have 
their own sources of music, either re- 
corded from their own library or 
taped off-air. We will be glad to sup- 
ply recorded tapes, however, to those 
who do not have suitable music or 
who cannot receive the FM signals 
they desire. Rates will be quoted on 
request, but since the music is not our 
property, our charges will be only for 
materials and time used. We will be 
glad to supply details on the music 
sources available to us. 
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BAUER TRANSMITTERS 


a. Bauer pl 
BROADCASTER 
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IKWAM&FM 3KWto 20KWAM&FM Model 720-50 WATT CARRIER CURRENT 
TRANSMITTERS TRANSMITTERS TRANSMITTER (19” wide) 


Bauer transmitters are designed to increase your performance and decrease your main- 
tenance with all solid state rectifiers and fool-proof circuit protection with tally/light 
overload relay systems, Automatic Power Control, the latest design in ceramic tubes, 
Remote Control Provisions, PLUS the lowest tube investment in the industry. Performance 
proven in 23 countries throughout the world. 


AUDIO CONSOLES 


— 


910 
912 Series — Provides five mixers, speaker 910 Series — Provides 8 mixers, talk back, 
muting and cue facilities. All silicon solid speaker muting and cue facilities. All sili- 
state. Available in Kit Form. 19” x 18” con solid state. Available in Kit Form. 28” 
x 9”. Monaural or stereo models available. x 18” x9”. Dual Channel or stereo models. 


Look to Bauer for all your Broadcasting equipment: TRANSMITTERS, AUDIO CONSOLES, 
TRANSMITTER LOGGERS, AUDIO COMPONENTS, PHASING & COUPLING EQUIPMENT 
and REMOTE CONTROL SYSTEMS. Prices and delivery on request. 
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TAPECASTER HLECTRONICS 


BOX 662, 12326 WILKINS AVENUE, ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 20851 
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